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OKI AL 


This Thing Called Greatness 


“ . . but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” Matt. 20: 96,27. 


Lurking within each heart there lie some 
aspirations to greatness. To distinguish between 
that which God considers great and that which 
attracts the plaudits of the world is not always 
easy. In fact, it is difficult to ascertain at times 
an! it is doubly difficult to reach. 


Because man looks on the outward appear- 
ance it is easy to confuse tinsel with gold, the 
false for the true, the temporary for the lasting. 


Every Christian should aspire to true great- 
ness, not only because it is the Lord’s will for 
him but also because in these qualities he mag- 
nifies the Gospel which he professes. One of 
the great shortcomings of contemporary Chris- 
tianity is that too few of us commend the faith 
we profess by the lives we live each day in 
our dealings with others. 


In the Bible, by example, by precept, by com- 
mand we learn many things which should char- 
acterize truly great people. 


They are people of service. The natural man 
serves himself and his own personal interests 
before anything else. The regenerate man 
should serve others. Paul expressed it this way: 
“Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” ‘This 
entails a conecrn for the welfare of others and 
this concern must be translated into action 
where necessary. 


Greatness involves discipline. ‘These are days 
when self-gratification is far more _ prevalent 
than discipline of any kind. Our own actions, 


our habits, our deliberate choices are so often 


the very antitheses of those Christ would have 
us make. Paul recognized the danger of such 
a lack of discipline and wrote: “But I keep un- 
der my body, and bring it into subjection: lest 
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that by any means, when 1 have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.” Strong 
stuffy Yes, and how few of us attain to such 
greatness! 


True greatness means a dedicated heart, an 
eve single to God’s service regardless of the con- 
sequences. Such dedication often involves a 
clear-cut choice of a path we know is neither 
attractive nor easy, but in that way lies the road 
to greatness by God’s standards. 


Again, the greatness about which Christ talks, 
means a surrendered will.’ To separate this from 
a dedicated heart is neither easy nor necessary. 
But what is required is an act of the will where- 
by we renounce the right to say yes to self and 
say yes to Christ. It is a volitional act and one 
we must make ourselves. 


Another sign of Christian greatness is an 
enriched mind, one trained and also filled with 
worth-while things. “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are qust, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report: if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things” a phil- 
osophy of other-worldly idealism? No, a_prac- 
tical road to true earthly greatness through the 
enriching of the mind. 


Faithfulness is another characteristic of the 
truly great. It is not the greatness of the task 
but the faithfulness with which any task 1s car- 
ried out which honors the Lord and makes for 
greatness of character. Faithfulness does not 
require supervision, nor does it measure success 
by human acclaim. It is not a trait best exem- 
plified in an emergency; rather it is something 
which enables us to carry to its rightful con- 
clusion a work which may become wearing in 
the extreme. 

The most convincing evidence of true great- 
ness is seen in the lives of those Christians who 
day by day show the fruits of the Holy Spirit 
in their contacts with others. The world does 
not associate love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
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gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance with greatness, but God does. In this cata- 
logue of Christian graces nothing is said about 
power, influence, prestige, organization, intel- 
lect, money, position and other things rated 
high by the world. All of these may have their 
legitimate place and rightful usage, but there 
are things which are infinitely more important 
and it is ours to either choose or reject them. 


Paul chose the road of greatness by willing- 
ness to be weak that Christ’s power might be 
manifested in him. He chose the same road 
when he determined that the faith of his hearers 
should be founded in the power of God and 
not in enticing words of men’s wisdom. Far 
from being an anti-intellectual in this attitude 
he demonstrated for all generations to follow 
that the greatest are those who give their all to 
glorify and magnify the crucified Saviour. 

—L.N.B. 


A Christian Philosophy ... 
The Safeguard to Education 


From its beginning the Church has exercised 
a leading influence in education. As Christian- 
ity has spread, knowledge and a thirsting for 
knowledge have spread with it; educational in- 
stitutions have been established with resulting 
cultural changes and progress. 


Secular advantages are a natural corollary of 
education and the world has hurried to take 
advantage of the material benefits so that the 
Church no longer has a monopoly on the train- 
ing of the minds of men, but in large measure 
has lost the educational field and it has become 
a secular enterprise. 


True, the churches still maintain schools 
usually at the college level, but in the world 
at large education is no longer primarily pro- 
jected or controlled by the Church. It is the 


state which dominates the educational scene. 


With the change in sponsorship there has 
obviously come a change in emphasis. The at- 
mosphere of the educational field is now secu- 
lar, not religious, and because it is secular re- 
ligion is largely ignored and the mind, not 
the spirit of man, is given priority. 


This transition has had its tragic results. 
Ignoring God, and man’s responsibility to and 
need for God, secular education has only too 


often sharpened the tools of the devil. That 
which should be the handmaiden of righteous- 
ness has become the valet of the most mon- 


-strous evil of all — indifference to God Him- 


self. 


Secularization of once God-centered educa- 
tional institutions is also a demonstrable fact. 
Most of America’s great independent centers of 
learning were founded by Christian men and 
in their beginning were maintained with dedi- 
cated money and for a specific objective — to 
strengthen faith in God and to further the cause 
of Christianity. That the express wishes of 
the original benefactors have been violated and 
that these institutions are no longer conducted 
for their original purpose is open for all to see. 


There is a growing demand for education 
today. The once backward peoples of Russia 
are demonstrating an amazing emphasis on 
education, particularly in the field of the sci- 
ences. Japan is one of the most literate nations 
in all the world. Germany has excelled in aca- 
demic learning for years. The so-called “back- 
ward nations” are feverishly absorbing knowl- 
edge. 


It should be obvious to all that secular learn- 
ing is not in itself sufficient. Raise the I. Q. 
of every member of a nation, give each indi- 
vidual a broad basic education, and even ad- 
vanced specialized training in one or more of 
the amazing new fields of learning, and there 
is yet lacking something of infinite and essential 
worth. What of the spirit of man? What of 
his responsibility to God? What of life in the 
light of eternity? What of this world in the 
light of coming judgment? 


When we consider education in the light of 
the eternal verities we begin to realize how 
far short we have come to God’s ideal and how 
dangerous are both present omissions and con- 
tinuing trends. 


Man does not live by bread alone, nor is 
there true wisdom apart from God. “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” runs 
counter to much in the modern philosophy of 
education. That man’s life must first be prop- 
erly oriented to God before it can be properly 
adjusted to his fellow men, and therefore to 
contemporary life, is a concept almost totally 
absent in our present-day theory of teaching. 
Cultured pagans, erudite agnostics, godless sci- 
entists, will never solve the problems of their 
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own personal lives, much less the destiny of the 
world. Where then is there hope? Has the trend 
of a secular and godless education become final- 
ized until there is no solution? Shall the Chris- 
tian retreat into a shell of frustration and de- 
feat? Just the opposite! 


In the realm of eternal truth the most ignor- 
ant Christian is wiser than the most learned 
agnostic. Only the Church and the Christians 
of which it is composed have the perspective 
which is the basis for true wisdom. Only the 
Christian knows where he stands and in Whom 
his hope of eternity rests. Only the Christian 
knows his essential responsibilities to his fellow 
man. It is the adjustment of perspective which 
must be the basis of education if it is to glorify 
God and to advance His Kingdom. 


The Christian perspective must therefore be 
the philosophical presupposition on which edu- 
cation is predicated if it is to be a blessing to 
society and not a curse. The staggering techno- 
logical advances, the discoveries of science by 
which life is made longer and its living more 
pleasant, the yet un-charted and _ unrealized 
progress to be made in the realm of advanced 
science, all are the result of education, but none 
of them contribute one whit to lessen man’s 
dependence on or responsibility to God. Where 
this knowledge of, and faith in God and His 
Christ are lacking, there stands the stark and 
pitiful comparison of man surrounded by things 
and helpless to transport them into spiritual 
values or make them relevant to eternity itself. 


The need of this generation is a new vision 
of education which gives God His rightful place 
in His universe and recognizes Him as the source 
of all things — including eternal life for re- 
pentant sinners. Who but the Church can give 
this renewed emphasis? Who but Chris- 
tians can implement such a program? Im- 
mediately we are faced by the sober fact that 
the majority of advanced educators; the ma- 
jority of those responsible for our scientific and 
technological advances, are not themselves com- 
mitted to God, certainly to the extent that they 
give Him priority in either thought or practice. 


The obvious alternative then is reaching men 
and women, boys and girls, with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in all of its implications and at all 
levels, national and international, apart from 
our present educational systems. This restores to 
the home and the Church a responsibility only 
too often neglected. | 


Reverential trust in God must be basic. The 
recognition of Him as sovereign and supreme 
in all of His creation must be instilled in the 


minds and lives of men. The Gospel is not a 


complicated theological formula; it is a simple 
message that changes the hearts and lives of 
those who accept it. 
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On this foundation of changed people rests 
the world’s hope; not on the weaknesses and 
frailties of human nature but on the Christ who 


is Himself the foundation for time and for 


eternity. 


When we look at a world beset by woes and 
uncertainity; at nations and peoples emerging 
from the blight of ignorance and superstition; 
let us recognize that their hope rests not in 
national or racial self-determination; nor does 
it lie in a secularized education which sharpens 
and enriches the mind but ignores the heart; 
nor does it lie in acquiring the fruits and gadgets 
of modern civilization, all of which may be 
useful and desirable, but none which cater to 
the spirit of man nor provide for life beyond 
the grave. 


Christ alone meets the needs of the human 
heart. He alone gives a purpose and a relevance 
to life, and any philosophy of education which 
ignores Him is ignoring the source of true wis- 
dom. 


With education now largely captured by the 
lorces of secularism let the Church more vig- 
orously present the Gospel of the living Christ, 
for when men’s feet are standing on the Rock; 
when they have given Him his rightful place 
in their hearts and minds and lives, then by 
God’s grace they can take any and every advance 
in secular knowledge and use them for His glory 
and for the betterment of mankind. 


Furthermore, we believe our churches will 
have to give serious consideration in many places 
to the establishment of church day schools. The 
Catholics have been far wiser than have the 
Protestants in establishing parochial schools 
where good educational standards are main- 
tained while teaching their religion at the same 
time. The day has come when in many com- 
munities Protestant churches need to evaluate 
their programs and see if they should not also 
include Christian day schools of the highest 
order. Where the public schools are in charge 
of Christian teachers this may not be necessary. 
But where there are influences in the tax sup- 
ported schools which mitigate against a true 
Christian influence Christians have two alter- 
natives — to correct the situation in their local 
public schools, or, establish schools of their own. 


Finally, let the Church-related institutions of 
learning be Christian in fact as well as in name. 
Where they have become pale carbon copies 
of secular institutions let them restore to the 
life of the campus and class room those atti- 
tudes of mind and ways of living which are 
wholly compatible with the Christian profession. 


There is a vital need for Christian education 
in America today. Let it be truly CHRISTIAN 


not simply “Christian.” 


—L.N.B. 
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Kenosis 


A century ago, a group of German theologians 
undertook to expound Christology on the basis 
of a self-emptying by the Word of His Divine 
nature at His Incarnation. The view is based 
largely on an interpretation of Phil 2.7 together 
with several passages which speak of Christ’s 
increasing in wisdom, of learning by the things 


He suffered, and of not knowing the day of 


His Coming in Glory. More recently, the theory 
has been revived in Britain and in America to 


the problem for those who accept “ad- 


vanced” critical views of the Old Testament and 
wish to modify the words of Jesus in reference 
to these matters. An excellent treatment of 
the four fundamental forms of the view is to 
be found in A. B. Bruce’s The Humiliation of 
Christ. Here there is space for only three re- 
marks on a theme with many ramifications. 


First, the true approach to the authority and 
teaching ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
His incarnate life is not a discussion of His 
Person or the extent of His knowledge, but it 
is a matter of His prophetic office. Our Lord 
continually asserts: ‘““My teaching is not mine 
but His that sent me,” ‘the words which 


thou gavest me, I have given them,” “I spake | 


not from myself.” Whatsoever he spake and 
whatsoever he did, it was as the Father had 
given him commandment. These repeated notes 


_in the Fourth Gospel are found more briefly 


in Mark: “This is my beloved Son, hear ye 
him.” ‘Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words . . . ” Our Lord Jesus, certainly 
not less than the Old Testament prophets, 
spake the words of God. And “if any man wills 
to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it is of God, or whether I speak from 
myself.” 


Secondly, the kenotic doctrine rests on an 
inadequate exegetical basis. In the opening 
words of Phil. 2.7 the a says that, “He 
emptied himself taking the form of a slave.” 
It does not assert, however, that he either emp- 
tied himself of the form of God or of the being 
on an equality with God. The object of the 
verb empty is himself. Accordingly, the most 
natural meaning is that he emptied himself of 
any thought of self, that is, the emptying is 
psychological not metaphysical. This fits in 
with the immediately succeeding words, thus, 
he emptied himself by adding to what he al- 
ready was the form of a slave. He did not cease 
to be in the form of God, but he hid that form 
in the form of a slave. Adam reached for the 
likeness to God, Christ took the form of a 
slave. As a matter of fact the phrase, being in 
the form of God, is a very strong statement in 
which the words used and the present participle 
carry the meaning that he continues ever to 
be in this form. Again the context, speaks of 
our laying aside all consideration of ourselves 
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and in humility of mind looking upon the 
things of others, v. 3. The context on the other 
side, v. 8, speaks of Christ humbling Himself 
to the obedience of death, the death of the cross. 


This mind of humility is inculcated in the 


whole passage, accordingly it seems best to in- 
terpret emptied as an emptying of all self-con- 
sideration. We could imitate such a_psycho- 
logical emptying, but we could not heed a 
call to empty ourselves of Deity — since we 
are not gods. Throughout this as other pas- 
sages there is one Person who is the subject 
of the whole story, cf. 2 Cor. 8.9; Rom. 8.3; 
Hebr. 5:8-10; Jno. 1:1-18. 


Luke 2.52 clearly refers the increase in wis- 
dlom as the increase in stature to Jesus’ human 
nature. He advanced in wisdom as in stature, 
that is in both cases, in his human growth from 
a child to a man. The other passages may 
both also refer to our Lord’s human limitations 
of knowledge, and this notwithstanding the use 
of the term the or a Son. Our Confession well 
states, “By reason of the unity of the person 
that .which is proper to one nature, is some- 
times in Scripture attributed to the Person de- 
nominated by the other nature.” So when it 
is asserted that though he was a Son yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered, 
we can understand the development in the 
human life experiences of our Saviour. ‘The most 
difficult word is concerning the Son’s not know- 
ing the hour of his Coming in Glory. Perhaps, 
there is here an analogy to the statement that 
Christ died. The Person died but he could 
not and did not die in his Divine nature — 
God cannot die. He Who is God took a full 
human nature and therein died for us and for 
our salvation. Similarly, God the Word took 
as a part of his truly human nature a human 
mind, to which the Father communicated those 
things He wished the Saviour to reveal to us as 
our final Prophet. ‘Those things did not in- 
clude the day or the hour of his Coming in 
Glory. 


There are other passages in the Gospels which 
assure us that the Son knows the Father com- 
pletely, that as he knows the Father so he knows 
his sheep, that he knew what was in man, that 
he knows all things and that the Father has 
given all things into his hands. In such pas- 
sages the Divine mind shines forth. 


And that brings us to the third objection 
to kenosis. It does not do justice to the funda- 
mental revelation which God has seen fit to 
make of Himself in Jesus of Nazareth. It as- 
sumes that we have an adequate conception of 
God apart from Christ and by this assumed 
adequate knowledge of God are able to say 
that in order to be incarnate God had to 
empty himself of most or part of his Deity. 
How do we get such an adequate revelation of 
God? The real revelation of the living God 
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is one that has its climax and culmination in 
Jesus Christ. This is set forth by Paul, by the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and by the Fourth Gos- 
pel as well as inferentially by the other New 
Testament books. The Apostle says that Christ 
is the image of God, Col.1.14, Rom.8.29, in 
whom all fullness dwells, Col. 1.19, that in Him 
the mystery of the Godhead is revealed and all 
wisdom and knowledge is hidden, Col.2.2-3; 
I Cor. 1.29. In Hebrews, God has finally re- 
vealed Himself in one who is Son, who is the 
outshining of the Father’s glory and the reitera- 
tion of the Father’s being. In the Fourth Gos- 
pel, he is the Word who came bearing un- 
quenched clouds of Divine glory, full of grace 
and truth, for God’s only-begotten who dwells 
in the bosom of the Father has exegeted him, 
I. 14,18. “He that has seen me has seen the 
Father,” 14.9. He that believes on me, believes 
on him that sent me; he that sees me sees him 
that sent me, 12.44-45. The quotations from 
Malachi and Isaiah with which the synoptic 
account begins, Mark 1, point in the same direc- 
tion. Those who are taking seriously the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, such as Professor Karl 
Barth, are thoroughly opposed to the kenosis 
doctrine on this theological ground. 


Somewhat as John Calvin showed that in 
our idea of God, unless we are thinking of 
the triune God, we are not thinking of the 
living God at all, so these theologians are 
saying that unless we are thinking of the God 
who became incarnate in Jesus Christ we are 
not thinking of the living God at all. The idea 
of a God than which a greater cannot be thought 
is the idea of the living God who can and did 
open his fellowship to us by coming into our 
lot and life in Jesus of Nazareth. 


If there were space it might be pointed out 
that there are also metaphysical difficulties with 
kenosis. Can the unchangeable God change 
himself into that which is not God? Can his 
substance of Godhead exist apart from the at- 
tributes which properly distinguish this sub- 
stance? But we prefer not to get into such 
abstractions. By the light of the Word we are 
unable to accept the kenotic theory. For any 
who may be interested, our views on the Person 
of Christ are set forth more fully in the chapter, 
The Word Became Flesh, in book, 
CHRIST: THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


—W.C.R. 
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Traditions: Bad or Good 


The word tradition means anything handed 
down from generation to generation. Historians 
recognize that most of what constitutes history 
comes from traditions either written (documents) 
or oral. In the general parlance, traditions are 
more commonly used of oral information. In 
the Gospels, the traditions of the elders or 
of men are placed in opposition to the Word 
of God and accordingly condemned. This is 
especially so in the seventh of Mark and in 
the fifteenth of Matthew. In Galatians, Paul 
speaks of advancing beyond his equals in Juda- 
ism, “being more exceedingly zealous of the 
traditions of my fathers.’”’” Whenever the tradi- 
tions of men run counter to the Word of God 


‘they are to be condemned. | 


It is sometimes forgotten or overlooked, how- 
ever that the Apostle elsewhere commends tra- 
ditions, that is, those teachings of Christian 
truth and conduct that he has handed down to 
the Church in Thessalonica, 2 Thess. 3.6 and 
2.15, and in Corinth, I Cor. 11.2, in Greek 
and in revised versions. To the Corinthians 
he has handed down, among other things, the 
form of the Lord’s supper, I Cor. 11.23f and 
of the Gospel or the primitive creed, I Cor. 
15.3f. Moreover, the Apostle reminds the Ro- 
mans of the form of doctrine he has taught 
them, Rom. 6.17, as also he reminds Timothy, 
2 Tim. 1.13, cf. 2.2. Accordingly, some tra- 
ditions do have a good sense in the Christian 
Church. Good traditions handed down by the 
fathers which conserve Christian faith and in- 
culcate good conduct ought not to be con- 
demned merely in the interests of modernity. 
A good lawyer does not heedlessly reject all 
case precedents. In other words, let us weigh 
the traditions even as we are called on to weigh 
the spirits. Instead of general accusations 
against all traditions, let us weigh each one on 
its merits and hold fast those which are good. 


—W.C.R. 
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AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
s) 

re By Rev. Robert Strong, S.T.D. 
In Pastor 

or | 

rd “The thrill of that hour is upon me now. The 

AS house was thronged—galleries and floor. The 

in meagre person of the intellectual athlete (Dr. James 

ul Henley Thornwell) occupied a small space in the 

la- front of the pulpit, and so near as to gain from 

he its framework a partial support, for even now he 

li- § felt the approach of fatal disease. Every eye was 

od =f upon him, and every sound was hushed as by a 


spell, while for forty historic minutes this Calvin 
of the modern Church poured forth such a stream 


W- 

i. of elevated utterance as he of Geneva never sur- 
ina passed, his arguments being as unanswerable as 
bin they are logically compact.” 

id Thus Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, pastor of 
ek First Presbyterian Church, Augusta, Ga., during 
ns the Civil War years, described the opening session 
he of the First General Assembly of the Southern 
id Presbyterian Church. To this day the fact of 
yr. greatest moment and inspiration in its 153 years 
O- of history is that First Church, Augusta, was the 
ht birthplace of our denomination. 

Ys Let us briefly review the circumstances that led 
wl to this historic hour. On April 12, 1861 Fort 
—0 Sumter was fired on by the Charleston batteries. 
he The General Assembly met in May in Philadelphia. 
- Over the opposition of Dr. Charles Hodge and 
sl 56 other commissioners the Assembly adopted the 
ry: resolutions offered by Dr. Gardner Spring of New 
ill York that had the effect of making loyalty to the 
gh federal government a test of church membership. 
sh Dr. Hodge termed the resolutions a denial of the 


Kingship of Christ. The Southern commissioners 
saw no course but to withdraw from the Assembly. 
Meeting in Atlanta they called a new General 
Assembly, which was convened in First Church, 
Augusta, December 4, 1861. 


High emotion there was in the meeting, but 
testimony abounds that the sessions of that first 
assembly were marked by rare calmness and dignity 


and by the absence of rancor and bitterness. Dr. 


Benjamin Palmer of New Orleans was elected 
Moderator: the massive pulpit chair he used as 
presiding officer has been preserved as a memento 
of those great days. Rev. Dr. J. N. Waddell was 
stated Clerk, and the host pastor, Dr. Wilson, 
served as Permanent Clerk, an office he was to 
hold for more than 25 years. 


Dr. Wilson was minister of First Church from 


1858 to 1870. Thus when the Wilson family left 


Augusta, Woodrow Wilson was 14. There can 
be no doubt that the years in Augusta had a large 
formative influence upon the boy. What he saw 
during the Civil War and the Reconstruction 
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contributed to his deep hatred of war and blood- 
shed, later to find expression in his effort as 
President to keep the United States out of World 
War I. He would have seen, in September of 
1863, after the frightful struggle at Chickamauga, 
the church building turned into an emergency ward 
for the Confederate wounded. Grimy, dirty, 
blood-stained men in ragged grey uniforms were 
taken into the old church, located as it was near 
the railroad tracks, and placed in the broad aisles 
and between the pews, where they were nursed 
by the women of Augusta. At the same time he 
would have stared wide-eyed at the Yankee soldiers 
held under guard in the large, fenced-in church- 
yard, which was used as a temporary prisoner of 
war camp. Likely he was in his pew, the second 
from the front in the right of the center aisle when 
one Sunday his father announced: “A great battle 
is raging today in Virginia and the forces of the 
Confederacy are suffering from lack of ammuni- 
tion. This congregation must do its duty. Immedi- 
ately at the close of these services, men and women 
will repair to the arsenal to help with the cartridges. 
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You will now rise and sing the Doxology and be 
dismissed.” 


It was in these years that Woodrow Wilson 
learned the Shorter Catechism by heart and the 
foundation was laid for that Christian conviction 
which would in later years find utterance in such 
a statement as “I do not see how any man can go 
through life without faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ”, and the sentiment he expressed when Presi- 
dent that he regarded it as a higher honor to serve 
as an elder in the Presbyterian Church, which he 
did during his years in Washington, than to occupy 
the White House. 


First Church was more than pleased to be selected 
as the place where the City of Augusta would observe 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial, December 9, 
1956. 

First Church was organized in 1804. In 1750, 
17 years after Oglethorpe made his first settlement 
in Georgia, 15 years after Augusta was founded, 
a church had been built under the jurisdiction of 
the Church of England. The building was de- 
stroyed early in the Revolutionary War. After the 
war a new church was erected for the use of all 
denominations, episcopacy having fallen into dis- 
favor. In 1804 the Presbyterians of the flock 
worshiping in St. Paul’s organized themselves into 
a church and called Rev. Washington McKnight 
as pastor. For some years the only services of 
public worship in Augusta were Presbyterian in 
character. Session records show that budgets were 
truly modest in those days. For 1808, for example, 
the following items appear: pastor’s salary $800., 
clerk of the church $100., sexton $50., music di- 
rector $100. 

In 1809 in the pastorate of Rev. John R. 
Thompson of New York, ordained in Augusta by 
the Presbytery of Hopewell in 1807, it was decided 
that a Presbyterian Church should be built. The 
Legislature gave title to the trustees of the Presby- 
terian Church to a large lot on the Commons of 
Augusta. Construction was then begun. 


As the building neared completion two members 
of the committee were discussing the important 
question of finances. One remarked “I think you 
and I must make up the deficit.”’ “How much is it ?” 
inquired his friend. The first held up the fingers 
of one hand. The friend agreed to do his part, but 
when his obligation was put before him in writing 
he became panic-stricken, for he found himself 
bound to contribute half of $5000. “Thousands, 
thousands!” he exclaimed. “I thought you meant 
hundreds!” Whether he rose to the occasion we 
do not know, but the church was finished and 
opened for worship. May 17, 1812 was a great 
day in Augusta: about 700 people attended the 
service of dedication, and the “‘publick prints” report 
that “no congregation was ever more seriously at- 
tentive.” 

When it is considered that there were only 50 
members on the roll to undertake the building pro- 
gram, it can be seen that those early Presbyterians 
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were possessed of great vision. The church is 130 feet 
long and 70 feet wide. 


Designed by Robert Mills of Philadelphia, archi- 
tect of the Washington Monument, the church is 
an architectural delight in the colonial style. Among 
its noteworthy features are the recessed central 
doorway under a Norman round arch with rose 
window above, and the Chester arch ceiling of 
the spacious auditorium. A steeple was added in 


1818. In 1883 the Telfair Building was erected, 


by means of a bequest, to house the Sunday School. 


The church was renovated in 1892 and again in 
1928. A unit connecting the two buildings was 
completed in 1951; this, the Belle North Wing, 
adds facilities for Christian education. An entire 
city block belongs to the church, providing a park- 
like setting for the buildings. 


One of the most gifted ministers of the church 
in the years following the Civil War was Dr. 
Robert Irvine. It is his statue that is to be seen 
in the churchyard. 


The twenty-fifth General Assembly was held in 
First Church in 1886. Before this court came the 
case of Prof. James Woodrow, a professor of 
apologetics in one of the seminaries. His advocacy 
of the theory of organic evolution had brought him 
under charges. The case was decided against Pro- 
fessor Woodrow. | 


The pastorate of Dr. J. T. Plunket, 1890-1909, 
was a notable period in the life of the church. In 
1904 with exercises that were a thrilling experience 
to the congregation the 100th anniversary of First 
Church was celebrated. 

During the ministry of Dr. Joseph R. Sevier, 
1911-1925, the church attained its peak of strength 
and influence. With a membership of over 1000 
it was accounted one of the outstanding churches 
in the assembly. Conspicuous usefulness was _ re- 
alized in the days of World War I, the church 
giving over its Sunday School building to the 


servicemen in training at Camp Hancock. In a | 


gesture of deep appreciation the Pennsylvania vet- 
erans, who had been the main beneficiaries of this 
program, after the war had fitted into the church 
wall a suitably inscribed keystone. 


The living former pastors are Dr. Frank Cross- 
ley Morgan, 1925-1931, Dr. Robert Excell Fry, 
1933-1942, and Dr. Cary Nelson Weisiger III, 
1942-1948. Dr. Robert Strong has been the min- 
ister since September, 1949. 

First Church has through the years been a mother 
of churches, all the six other Southern Presbyterian 
Churches in Augusta having either been founded 


or early assisted by her. Greene Street Church be- § 


came firmly established in 1879 when First Church 
erected a $5000. building and gave it to the young 
congregation. —Then came Reid Memorial, so named 
for the wife of Mr. Robert Reid, First Church 
member, who left a legacy of $17,500. to erect 
a Presbyterian Church on a lot in the hill section 
of Augusta. In 1891 the Sibley Presbyterian Church 
was organized, mainly through the interest and 
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gifts of Mr. Josiah Sibley of First Church. The 
First Church outpost in the Albion Acres section 
was constituted Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in 1950. Assistance was given to the outpost work 
in the Lakemont district in the beginning, though 
oversight was soon turned over to the Greene 
Street Church; Lakemont Presbyterian Church was 
constituted in 1950. 


In 1952 chapel work was begun in the Fleming 
Heights area, the first services being held in a 
house purchased by the church. An army chapel 
was bought and moved to the corner lot given by 
the subdivision developer. This made possible the 
bringing in of a fulltime worker. Rev. W. Robert 
Floyd became assistant minister with the special re- 
sponsibility of the outpost work. Steady progress 


was made and on January 6 of this year the chapel | 


became Cliffwood Presbyterian Church with Mr. 
Floyd as the first minister. ‘The membership was 
slightly over 1000 before this substantial transfer 
of members was made. 


The organizations of First Church are a con- 
tinuingly vital part of the work. The Sunday School 
is now headed by Deacon E. J. O’Tyson. A week- 
day kindergarten has flourished for years; Mrs. 
John Voss directs two assistants in this work. The 
Women of the Church, organized in twelve circles, 
are beyond the possibility of adequate praise; theirs 
is a never failing support of the program of the 
church in its every phase. Mrs. William K. Philpot 
is the incumbent president. Active in the young 
people’s work are Elder A. D. Ray, Deacon Frank 
E. Inman, who is high school football coach, 
Robert Yount, local director of the Young = Life 
Campaign. Graded choirs make a fine contribution 
in the area of youth activity. 


The Session is organized in four classes of four 
members in each; Henry M. North, Jr., is clerk. 


_ The Board of Deacons has 24 members; James P. 


Walker is chairman. Trust funds in the amount of 
$50,000. are administered by a board of which 
A. A. Hosselton is chairman. For 1957 the budget 
was over-subscribed, $58,000, being promised in 
envelope giving. In addition, the chapel section 
of the membership pledged for the Cliffwood work 
is $7900. 


The evening service of First Church has been 
broadcast over WBBQ and WIWA now for 
seven years. The First Church pastor at another 
station moderates each Sunday evening a panel 
program titled ““Ask Your Minister’. 


In recent years the following have gone out from 
First Church into the fulltime service of the church: 
Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. Bush to medical missionary 
work in Japan; Rev. O. A. Radford, Rev. T. Harry 
Eckhoff, Rev. Richard A. Dodds, Rev. §. Donald 


Fortson, Jr., Rev. David Hamilton, Mr. Henry T. 


Close to the pastorate; David Voss to prepare at 
seminary for the ministry. Miss Nona McClure 
has just returned from a term of missionary service 
in Spain under an undenominational board. 


APRIL 24, 1957 


One of the happiest seasons in the history of the 
church was the week of the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration in May, 1954. From the opening service, 
attended by more than 700, to the reception that 
concluded the proceedings a spirit of joy, good 
will, and devotion prevailed; it was like a “fellow- 
ship revival,” some said. Former First Church 
ministers came back to make addresses; the mod- 
erators of general assembly, synod, and presbytery 
brought greetings in person. The heritage of the 
church was reviewed. ‘The ancient foundations 
were re-appraised. A new commitment was given 
that First Church, Augusta, would continue to 
seek to be unswervingly loyal to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and to sound forth with all 
her strength the blessed Gospel of Christ in terms 
of that noblest creedal expression of the whole 
counsel of God. 


Helps To Understanding 
Scripture Readings 
in Day by Day 
By Rev. Clinton C. Baker 


Sunday, May 5, Psalm 145:1-9. Praise is upon 
the lips of the Psalmist because of God’s great- 
ness and mercy (vv.1-3). Read through the 
Psalm thinking of what it says about God in 
terms of Christ. How do vv.8-9 describe the 
compassion God has revealed to us in Christ? 
What do we know of the kingdom that Christ 
will establish that parallels the description of 
vv.10-13? See Revelation 5:9-13; 19:1-9. What 
words of Jesus can you recall that parallel the 
truths about God presented in vv.14-20? Ac- 
cording to vv.14-20, is the Lord adequate for 
all the needs of His children? The Psalmist did 


‘not have Christ in mind when he wrote this, 


but the God he worshipped is the same God 
that is revealed to us in Christ? Can you praise 
God for the reasons that are presented in this 
Psalm? 

Monday, May 6, Psalm 8. The Psalmist gives 
praise to God for His creation (Genesis one) . In 
this Psalm we behold the work of creation from 
man’s point of view and in Genesis one from 
God’s point of view. How did God look upon 
His creation (Gen. 1:31)? Try to imagine what 
was involved in each act of creation (Gen. 1:4, 
10,12,16-18,21,25). As the Psalmist beholds all 
the wonders of God’s creation, what thoughts 
come to his mind (v.4)? What position was 
given man in relation to God’s other creation 
(Gen. 1:26; Psalm 8:6-8)? A “little lower than 
the angels’ means “a little lower than God.” 
Do you sometimes feel insignificant and fear- 
ful, alone in the vastness of the universe? Do 
you realize the greatness of your importance to 
the Creator? Have you made your peace with 
Him? 

Tuesday, May 7, Psalm 62. There comes a 
time in the life of most people when circum- 
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You will now rise and sing the Doxology and be 
dismissed.” 


It was in these years that Woodrow Wilson 
learned the Shorter Catechism by heart and the 
foundation was laid for that Christian conviction 
which would in later years find utterance in such 
a statement as “I do not see how any man can go 
through life without faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ”, and the sentiment he expressed when Presi- 
dent that he regarded it as a higher honor to serve 
as an elder in the Presbyterian Church, which he 
did during his years in Washington, than to occupy 


the White House. 


First Church was more than pleased to be selected 
as the place where the City of Augusta would observe 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial, December 9, 
1956. | 

First Church was organized in 1804. In 1750, 
17 years after Oglethorpe made his first settlement 
in Georgia, 15 years after Augusta was founded, 
a church had been built under the jurisdiction of 
the Church of England. The building was de- 
stroyed early in the Revolutionary War. After the 
war a new church was erected for the use of all 
denominations, episcopacy having fallen into dis- 
favor. In 1804 the Presbyterians of the flock 
worshiping in St. Paul’s organized themselves into 
a church and called Rev. Washington McKnight 
as pastor. For some years the only services of 
public worship in Augusta were Presbyterian in 
character. Session records show that budgets were 
truly modest in those days. For 1808, for example, 
the following items appear: pastor’s salary $800., 
clerk of the church $100., sexton $50., music di- 
rector $100. 

In 1809 in the pastorate of Rev. John R. 
Thompson of New York, ordained in Augusta by 
the Presbytery of Hopewell in 1807, it was decided 
that a Presbyterian Church should be built. The 
Legislature gave title to the trustees of the Presby- 
terian Church to a large lot on the Commons of 
Augusta. Construction was then begun. 


As the building neared completion two members 
of the committee were discussing the important 
question of finances. One remarked “I think you 
and I must make up the deficit.”” ““How much is it?” 
inquired his friend. The first held up the fingers 
of one hand. The friend agreed to do his part, but 
when his obligation was put before him in writing 
he became panic-stricken, for he found himself 
bound to contribute half of $5000. ‘Thousands, 
thousands!” he exclaimed. “I thought you meant 
hundreds!” Whether he rose to the occasion we 
do not know, but the church was finished and 
opened for worship. May 17, 1812 was a great 
day in Augusta: about 700 people attended the 
service of dedication, and the “publick prints” report 
that “no congregation was ever more seriously at- 
tentive.” 

When it is considered that there were only 50 
members on the roll to undertake the building pro- 
gram, it can be seen that those early Presbyterians 
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were possessed of great vision. The church is 130 feet 
long and 70 feet wide. 


Designed by Robert Mills of Philadelphia, archi- 
tect of the Washington Monument, the church is 
an architectural delight in the colonial style. Among 
its noteworthy features are the recessed central 
doorway under a Norman round arch with rose 
window above, and the Chester arch ceiling of 
the spacious auditorium. A steeple was added in 
1818. In 1883 the Telfair Building was erected, 
by means of a bequest, to house the Sunday School. 
The church was renovated in 1892 and again in 
1928. A unit connecting the two buildings was 
completed in 1951; this, the Belle North Wing, 
adds facilities for Christian education. An entire 
city block belongs to the church, providing a park- 
like setting for the buildings. 


One of the most gifted ministers of the church 
in the years following the Civil War was Dr. 
Robert Irvine. It is his statue that is to be seen 
in the churchyard. 


The twenty-fifth General Assembly was held in 
First Church in 1886. Before this court came the 
case of Prof. James Woodrow, a professor of 
apologetics in one of the seminaries. His advocacy 
of the theory of organic evolution had brought him 
under charges. The case was decided against Pro- 
fessor Woodrow. 


The pastorate of Dr. J. T. Plunket, 1890-1909, 
was a notable period in the life of the church. In 
1904 with exercises that were a thrilling experience 
to the congregation the 100th anniversary of First 
Church was celebrated. 


During the ministry of Dr. Joseph R. Sevier, 
1911-1925, the church attained its peak of strength 
and influence. With a membership of over 1000 
it was accounted one of the outstanding churches 
in the assembly. Conspicuous usefulness was _ re- 
alized in the days of World War I, the church 
giving over its Sunday School building to the 
servicemen in training at Camp Hancock. In a 
gesture of deep appreciation the Pennsylvania vet- 
erans, who had been the main beneficiaries of this 
program, after the war had fitted into the church 
wall a suitably inscribed keystone. 


The living former pastors are Dr. Frank Cross- 


ley Morgan, 1925-1931, Dr. Robert Excell Fry, 


1933-1942, and Dr. Cary Nelson Weisiger ITI, 


1942-1948. Dr. Robert Strong has been the min- 
ister since September, 1949. 


First Church has through the years been a mother 
of churches, all the six other Southern Presbyterian 
Churches in Augusta having either been founded 
or early assisted by her. Greene Street Church be- 
came firmly established in 1879 when First Church 
erected a $5000. building and gave it to the young 
congregation. Then came Reid Memorial, so named 
for the wife of Mr. Robert Reid, First Church 
member, who left a legacy of $17,500. to erect 
a Presbyterian Church on a lot in the hill section 
of Augusta. In 1891 the Sibley Presbyterian Church 
was organized, mainly through the interest and 
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gifts of Mr. Josiah Sibley of First Church. The 
First Church outpost in the Albion Acres section 
was constituted Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in 1950. Assistance was given to the outpost work 
in the Lakemont district in the beginning, though 
oversight was soon turned over to the Greene 
Street Church; Lakemont Presbyterian Church was 
constituted in 1950. 


In 1952 chapel work was begun in the Fleming 
Heights area, the first services being held in a 
house purchased by the church. An army chapel 
was bought and moved to the corner lot given by 
the subdivision developer. This made possible the 
bringing in of a fulltime worker. Rev. W. Robert 
Floyd became assistant minister with the special re- 
sponsibility of the outpost work. Steady progress 
was made and on January 6 of this year the chapel 
became Cliffwood Presbyterian Church with Mr. 
Floyd as the first minister. —TThe membership was 
slightly over 1000 before this substantial transfer 
of members was made. 


The organizations of First Church are a con- 
tinuingly vital part of the work. The Sunday School 


‘is now headed by Deacon E. J. O’Tyson. A week- 


day kindergarten has flourished for years; Mrs. 
John Voss directs two assistants in this work. The 
Women of the Church, organized in twelve circles, 
are beyond the possibility of adequate praise; theirs 
is a never failing support of the program of the 
church in its every phase. Mrs. William K. Philpot 
is the incumbent president. Active in the young 
people’s work are Elder A. D. Ray, Deacon Frank 
E. Inman, who is high school football coach, 
Robert Yount, local director of the Young Life 
Campaign. Graded choirs make a fine contribution 
in the area of youth activity. 3 


The Session is organized in four classes of four 
members in each; Henry M. North, Jr., is clerk. 
The Board of Deacons has 24 members; James P. 
Walker is chairman. Trust funds in the amount of 
$50,000. are administered by a board of which 
A. A. Hosselton is chairman. For 1957 the budget 
was over-subscribed, $58,000, being promised in 
envelope giving. In addition, the chapel section 
of the membership pledged for the Cliffwood work 
is $7900. 


The evening service of First Church has been 
broadcast over WBBQ and WIWA now for 
seven years. The First Church pastor at another 
station moderates each Sunday evening a panel 
program titled Your Minister’. 


- In recent years the following have gone out from 
First Church into the fulltime service of the church: 
Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. Bush to medical missionary 
work in Japan; Rev. O. A. Radford, Rev. T. Harry 
Eckhoff, Rev. Richard A. Dodds, Rev. S. Donald 
Fortson, Jr., Rev. David Hamilton, Mr. Henry T. 
Close to the pastorate; David Voss to prepare at 
seminary for the ministry. Miss Nona McClure 
has just returned from a term of missionary service 
in Spain under an undenominational board. 


APRIL 24, 1957 


One of the happiest seasons in the history of the 
church was the week of the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration in May, 1954. From the opening service, 
attended by more than 700, to the reception that 
concluded the proceedings a spirit of joy, good 
will, and devotion prevailed; it was like a “fellow- 
ship revival,” some said. Former First Church 
ministers came back to make addresses; the mod- 
erators of general assembly, synod, and presbytery 
brought greetings in person. The heritage of the 
church was reviewed. ‘The ancient foundations 
were re-appraised. A new commitment was given 
that First Church, Augusta, would continue to 
seek to be unswervingly loyal to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and to sound forth with all 
her strength the blessed Gospel of Christ in terms 
of that noblest creedal expression of the whole 
counsel of God. 


Helps To Understanding 
Scripture Readings 
in Day by Day 
By Rev. Clinton C. Baker 


Sunday, May 5, Psalm 145:1-9. Praise is upon 
the lips of the Psalmist because of God’s great- 
ness and mercy (vv.1-3). Read through the 
Psalm thinking of what it says about God in 
terms of Christ. How do vwv.8-9 describe the 
compassion God has revealed to us in Christ? 
What do we know of the kingdom that Christ 
will establish that parallels the description of 
vv.10-13? See Revelation 5:9-13; 19:1-9. What 
words of Jesus can you recall that parallel the 
truths about God presented in vv.14-20? Ac- 
cording to vv.14-20, is the Lord adequate for 
all the needs of His children? The Psalmist did 
not have Christ in mind when he wrote this, 
but the God he worshipped is the same God 
that is revealed to us in Christ? Can you praise 
God for the reasons that are presented in this 
Psalm? 

Monday, May 6, Psalm 8. The Psalmist gives 
praise to God for His creation (Genesis one) . In 
this Psalm we behold the work of creation from 
man’s point of view and in Genesis one from 
God’s point of view. How did God look upon 
His creation (Gen. 1:31)? Try to imagine what 
was involved in each act of creation (Gen. 1:4, 
10,12,16-18,21,25). As the Psalmist beholds all 
the wonders of God’s creation, what thoughts 
come to his mind (v.4)? What position was 
given man in relation to God’s other creation 
(Gen. 1:26; Psalm 8:6-8)? A “little lower than 
the angels’ means “a little lower than God.” 
Do you sometimes feel insignificant and fear- 
ful, alone in the vastness of the universe? Do 
you realize the greatness of your importance to 
the Creator? Have you made your peace with 
Him? 

Tuesday, May 7, Psalm 62. There comes a 
time in the life of most people when circum- 
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stances force them to look to God alone tor 
help and strength (vv.1,5-6). What figure is 
used in v.9 to picture the futility of trusting 
in the arm of man? What attitude toward wealth 
is advocated (v.10)? List the words in the Psalm 
that describe what the Lord will be to those 
who wait before Him. What relation will He 
assume to them? Is He adequate for their needs? 
What two characteristics of God mentioned in 
vv.11-12 make this relationship and this care 
possible? What do the words “alone” (vv.1,5) 
and “only” (v.2) add ? In the midst of the 
pressures of this life (vv.3-4,e.g.) it is a grand 
thing for the Christian to have such a God, one 
to whom he can “pour out his heart” (v.8). 


Wednesday, May 8, Psalm 23. The twenty- 
third Pslam can be especially meaningful for 
the Christian as he thinks of it in terms of 
Christ. Read through John 10:7-18, 27-30. 
Everything Psalm 23 promises to the Old Testa- 
ment saint can be found by the believer in 
Jesus Christ. How does John 10:9-10 correspond 
to vv.2-3 of Psalm 23? What does the number 
of personal pronouns in the Psalm point up 
about the author’s relation to the Lord? Com- 
pare this with John 10:14,27. How would the 
fact that Jesus mentions about Himself in John 


.10:11,15,17 apply the truth of v. 4 of Psalm 23 


concerning death? How is the security of the 
believer paralled in John 10:28-30 and Psalm 
23:5-6? With Christ as our shepherd we “shall 
not want.” 


Thursday, May 9, Mark 10:17-22. The man 
who ran up to Jesus (v.17) was the rich young 
ruler of Luke 8:18. The attitude of his ques- 
tion (v.17) must have been quite different 
from that of the Pharisees (v.2). Notice Jesus’ 
attitude toward him (v.21) when the ruler 
made the reply of v.20. Do you think the man 
was sincere? How did Jesus’ regard for him 
differ from His attitude toward the Pharisees 
(v.5)? What do you think was the purpose 
of Christ’s statement of v.21? Which one of 
the Ten Commandments does v.22 reveal that 
the young man was really breaking? He went 


away sorrowful (v.22), yet he went away. Does — 


the desire for ease and comfort keep you from 
following Christ? 


Friday, May 10, Psalm 100. How complete 
is God’s claim to our lives (v.3)? Surely we 
ought to serve and worship Him (v.2), render 
our thanks and praise to Him (v.4), as a mat- 


ter of course, as the fulfillment of our most — 


basic obligations. Notice,however, what vv.1,2,4 
do to the concept that man’s duty to God is a 
dull, burdensome thing. How many words can 
you find in these verses that speak of man’s 
relationship to God as a thing of glowing and 
spontaneous joy? What is it that accounts for 
the Christian’s joy (v.5)? Is the poet’s atten- 
tion in this Psalm centered upon the duties he 
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is performing for the Lord, or upon the Lord 
Himself? Sum up in your own words the secret 
of Christian joy. 


Saturday, May 11, John 14:1-7. Look for the 
main point of Jesus’ comments in 13:31-35. What 
particular remark did Peter catch (13:36-37) ? 
The disciples had been troubled by the an- 
nouncement of the betrayal (13:21-27). How- 
ever, they were more deeply distracted by the 
announcement of 13:33. How should the words 
of 14:1-3 have calmed their fears and answered 
their questionings? In what tone of voice do 
you suppose Thomas raised the question of v.5? 
Was Jesus’ answer clear enough? How did 
Philip’s question in v.8 reveal the slowness of 
the disciples to learn spiritual truth (vv.8-11) ? 
The disciples’ troubles were finally resolved in 
16:25-30. We must learn to be patient with 
those to whom we are teaching Christian prin- 
ciples for often we ourselves are very slow in 
comprehending even elementary spiritual truths. 


A One-Minute Message on Stewardship 
April 


“Deep in every man’s heart there should be 
a humble but unshaken conviction that God 
has a definite service for him to perform. The 
measure of a man is not the greatness of his 
abilities as much as the greatness of his conse- 
cration. It is not always humility but also a 
lack of faith that sends us running away from 
opportunities for service that seem too great for 
us. 


“Into the life of each Christian come the 
golden moments which we call opportunities — 
such opportunities are messengers from God and 
must be regarded as among the greatest of life’s 
blessings; for besides offering us a definite 


method of making this life of ours really worth 


living, they also show us the path which leads 
onward and upward to more Christlike and con- 
structive life. 


“The secret consists in realizing and prayer- 
fully measuring these opportunities for service 
and accepting them with unquestioning faith.” 

—The above from Investing Your Life 
by W. J. Werning. 


“There is the real overflowing cup, that, 
through fidelity in the use of what we have, 
we may get the reward of being taken in as 
co-workers with God — ‘As every man hath 
received the gift, even so minister the same one 
to another, as good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.’” (I Peter 4:10). 


“As Paul said to his son in the faith, Timothy, 
we must ‘stir up the gift that is within us.’ ” 
From Stewardship Parables of Jesus, by Roswell 
C. Long. | 
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LESSON FOR MAY 5 


Za 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


God’s Plan And Man's Response 


Background Scripture: Genesis 1:27,28; 3 - 9 
Devotional Reading: Psalm 90:1-12 


Psalm 90, which is, “A Prayer of Moses the Man of God,” is often read at funerals. It reminds 
us of the everlasting character of God and the frailty of man. Due to his sins, man’s days are not 
long upon the earth — threescore years and ten, or fourscore — and are filled with labor and sorrow. 
He prays that God will teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. (Or, 


“get us a heart of wisdom’). It takes heavenly wisdom to enable man to live as he should upon earth. 


He closes the psalm with the plea that God will 
satisfy us early with His mercy, make us glad, 
let His beauty be upon us, and establish our 
work. 


In our lesson today we study about God’s 
Plan for man when He created him, and man’s 
response to that plan. The Background Scrip- 
ture includes a number of important and inter- 
esting events which marked the early days of 
man upon the earth. I am selecting a verse, or 
phrase, from each chapter which illustrates some 
of these responses. 


In 1:27,28, we have the simple statement about 
God creating man and blessing him, saying to 
him, Be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth and subdue it: and have dominion 
over all the earth. He made man in His image, 
and His plan was for this man to have dominion; 
to be a king. In chapters 3-9 we see how man 
responded to this plan of his Creator. 


I. Chapter 3: “Where art thou?”: 
The Fall of Man; Sin Comes. 


God comes into the Garden and calls to them, 
“Where art thou?” Why were Adam and Eve 


_ hiding? What had happened? Why was their 
fellowship broken? This chapter gives the story 


of the Fall of Man. Satan, under the form 
of the serpent, came to tempt Eve. He comes 
with a question; ‘Hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of every tree of the garden?” Then he tells 
Eve that, “Ye shall not surely die; but be as 
gods.” Eve partook of the forbidden fruit and 
gave to her husband and he ate. 


Sin had come. Our first parents failed to 


stand the test; they had disobeyed, and a feeling 


of guilt and shame had come, and they were 
hiding from God. God pronounced a curse upon 
them, and upon the serpent, and upon the 
ground which should thenceforth bring forth 


thorns and thistles. They were driven from their 
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beautifal home, the garden of Eden. In this 
short chapter we see the beginning of sin and 
also the beginning of salvation in verse fifteen; 
the promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head. 


II. Chapter 4: “Cain rose up against his brother 
and slew him’; First murder; Sin is now 
spreading into the Family and the Home. 


Dr. Alexander Whyte with his vivid imagina- 
tion, sees Eve with her firstborn son, saying, 
I have gotten a (or,the) man from the Lord, 
as thinking that this boy was to be the “Seed” 
that should bruise the serpent’ head. If she 
had such a thought she was to be bitterly disap- 
pointed, for, instead of being the Saviour, he 
was to be the first murderer. 


Cain and Abel brought their offerings to the 
Lord. God was pleased with Abel and _ his 
offering from the flock, and had respect to it, 
but He did not have respect for the offering 
of Cain, which consisted of the fruits of the 
ground. In Hebrews we are told that it was 
“by faith” that Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain. No doubt there had been 
more revealed to man as to the way He was 
to worship, and the need for “blood” as an 
atonement for sin. Of one thing we are sure; 
there was something lacking in Cain’s offering, 
something very important, and God was justly 
displeased with it. In Abel’s offering there ap- 
pears to be a recognition of sin and faith in 
the promise of God, while in Cain’s offering 
there was a lack of faith. Thus early we see 
that “‘without shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sins.” 


Tt is well to remember that when we approach 
God we should be sure that we come in a way 
that pleases Him. Man sometimes “rushes in 


where angels fear to tread,” and I fear that 


there is sometimes undue familiarity and lack 
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of reverence in our approach to the throne of 
grace. We fail to see our need of our Great 
High Priest Who has gone into the presence 
of God to make intercession for us. There is 
only One Way to God, and that “Way” is 
Christ; “I am the way . no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” | 


We have the third question in the Bible when 
God asks Cain; Where is Abel thy brother? 
Cain answers by another question, Am I my 
brother’s keeper? In these two questions we 
see something of our responsibility for others. 
What a difference between Cain’s answer, Am 
I my brother’s keeper? and the noble answer 
of the apostle Paul, “I am debtor, both to the 
Greeks, and to the Barbarians, both to the 
wise and the unwise.’’ What sort of answer are 
we giving to the question, Where is Abel, thy 
brother? 


We are then told of the punishment of Cain, 
and something as to his immediate descendants. 
A third son is born to Adam, and “then began 
men to call upon the name of the Lord.’”’ Man- 
kind is separating into two groups; those who 
believed, and those who believed not. 


III. Chapter 5: “And he died’; 
Eight times in this chapter; Death Comes. 


This is the monotonous refrain that runs 
through this record of these men who lived 
so long, had so many sons and daughters, and 
then died. The only exception to the rule is 
in the case of Enoch; “And Enoch walked with 
God : and was not; for God took him.” Again 
the book of Hebrews tells us that it was “by 
faith” that Enoch walked with God. It takes 
a high degree of faith to walk with God when 
most men were walking the other direction, 
walking according to their own desires. This 
chapter, as well as the universal experience of 
men ever since, proves that God was speaking 
the truth when He said, In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die, (or, Dying, 
ye shall surely die). Satan had said, “Ye shall 
not surely die.”” He is well named “the father 
of lies,” and “a murderer from the beginning.” 
(John 8:44) Paul tells us that death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned. (Ro- 
mans 5:12). 


IV. Chapter 6: “And tt grieved him at his heart”: 
Judgment, the Flood, came. 

What was it that grieved God at his heart? 
The wickedness of mankind. Sin had now 
spread until we have this awful description; 
“every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.” Notice how Moses 
piles up the words : every imagination - heart - 
only evil - continually - corrupt before God - 
filled with violence, (These last two in verse 11). 
These expressions describe the awful condition 
of the world prior to the Flood, a condition 
which demanded Judgment. God revealed to 
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Noah, who had found grace in His eyes, that 
He was going to destroy the earth with a flood, 
and commanded him to build the ark. This 
ark was to be as big as one of our modern 
ocean liners, and was to provide a place of safety 
for Noah and his family and the animals which 
were to be preserved. I saw a pamphlet once 
entitled ‘“‘Noah’s Carpenters.” It was probably 
true that many carpenters helped build the 
ark. No one was safe, however, who was not 
inside. There are men today who help build 
churches in more ways than one, who never 
get into the “ark of safety’; who never confess 
faith in Christ. It was faith that made Noah 
build the ark and obey God. 


V. Chapter 7: “And the waters prevailed upon 
the earth”: The Flood Came. 


This was the first of many judgments which 
have come upon the earth. It wiped out the hu- 


-man race with the exception of Noah and his 


family. This and the other judgments are fore- 
runners and warnings of the “Day of the Lord,” 
and the Day of Judgment. 


V. Chapter 8: “And Noah builded an altar unto 
the Lord”: Faith again. 


God remembered Noah; the waters gradually 
receded and the dry land appeared once more. 
Noah sent forth a raven which went to and 
fro until the waters were dried up. He sent 
a dove which came back to the ark. He waited 
and then sent it out again and it came back 
with an olive leaf in its mouth. He stayed - 
another seven days and sent it out again. This 
time it did not return, so Noah went out of 
the ark himself. The first thing he did was 
to build an altar and took of every clean beast 
and fowl and offered burnt offerings. This 
was an act of faith and of thanksgiving for his 
preservation. 


VII. Chapter 9: “T do set my bow im the cloud.” 
A Promise and Seal. 


God makes a Promise and seals it with the 
sign of the rainbow in the sky. He promises 
that there shall never be another flood to de- 
stroy the earth. How easy it would be for such 
a disaster to come! When you think of the 
vast oceans which surround the continents and 
islands of the world you can see that a slight 
shifting of the axis of the earth, or an earth- 
quake, or upheaval of some sort, would cause 
another flood. See Revelation 4:3 for the “rain- 
bow round about the throne.” In the midst 
of judgment there is Hope. See Micah. 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR MAY 5 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


“What Difference Does It Make” 


Scripture: Ruth 1:12:17 and Ephesians 5:31 


Suggested Hymns: 
“Stand Up, Stand Up. For Jesus” 
“More Love To Thee, O Christ” 
“Take My Life, And Let It Be Consecrated” 


(Again, as last week, we suggest that you have 
a resource couple or person on hand to answer 
questions which may arise from the considera- 
tion of this subject. The young people might 
state their questions more freely, if they were 
allowed to write them on slips of paper and hand 
them in. In case they want to submit questions 
for next week, the matter for discussion then 
will be early marriages and the factors involved 
in marriage for those who are very young.) 


Program Leader: 


We discovered last week that there is a large 
percentage of practicality in true love and suc- 
cessful marriage. We admire Ruth’s high pur- 
pose in going with her mother-in-law to a 
strange land and forsaking her own family and 
background. Ruth’s attitude is sometimes cited 
as the ideal for marriage, but we need to recog- 
nize that in real life it is very hard to forsake 
one’s background and family ties as she did. 
Young people who are caught in the swell of 
romance often ask “What difference does it 
make?” when it is pointed out to them that 
there are serious differences between their own 


backgrounds and those of their intended hus- 


bands or wives. Family background is one of 


the very important practical factors in love 


and marriage. It makes a great deal of difference 
whether the family and home life of two young 
people is very similar or not. Because it does 
make a difference, this subject demands our 
serious consideration. 


First Speaker: 

The wisest course to follow is to take a careful 
look at a person’s family before we become 
too deeply involved with him or her. This 
does not mean that we shall adopt a superior, 
snooty, critical attitude, but that we are simply 
willing to face facts that will have an important 
bearing on our friendship. 


How does the pattern of their family life 
compare with yours? Some families are very 
close-knit and others are not. One young bride 
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was very upset because her husband nearly 
always ate lunch with his mother, leaving his 
wife at home alone. She had a reason to be 
provoked, but she might have been better pre- 
pared if she had looked at her husband’s family 
a bit more ‘carefully before the wedding. In 
that home loyalty to the family came _ before 
everything else. 


The idea of the rich boy marrying the poor 
girl or vice versa is very romantic, but in real 
life it is a situation that can be full of problems. 
It can be very trying for a boy or girl to have 
to “live up” to a standard far higher than that 
of his own family. Also, the attitude of the 
family toward finances is ordinarily passed on 
to the family members. A girl from a home 
where money is spent freely as long as it lasts 
may think her boy friend is terribly stingy, if 
he tries to practice the thrift which has been 
taught in his home. 


A lack of similarity between social and cul- 


tural background can be a cause of conflict. 


If drinking, dancing, and petty gambling have 
never been allowed in your home, you had 
better be very careful about becoming seriously 
involved with a person in whose home these 
practices are considered both desirable and ac- 
ceptable. 


Tt is also a good idea to know what values 


in life your boy or girl friend’s family considers 


most important. A woman whose family had 
emphasized comfortable material living (plenty 
of stylish clothes, etc., etc.) was rather resentful 
of her husband’s interest in books, scholarship, 
and education. Had she given the matter much 
thought, she would have seen that intellectual- 
ity was a strong family characteristic. 


Much has been said about the danger of 
marriages between persons of different faiths 
(Catholics, Jews, and Protestants). We can 
hardly overemphasize the importance of this 
matter, but there is another phase to the prob- 
lem. There can be almost as much conflict 
between people who belong to the very same 
church when one is very devout and faithful 
and the other is a merely nominal member. 
It is most important to know how your families 
compare as to their attitude toward religion and 


church life. 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Christian Love 
By Rev. James O. Reavis, D.D. 


The book of Hosea brings to our attention the 
beautiful example of Hosea’s Christian love and 
the revelation of the ‘‘wonderful love of God that 
will not let man go.” 


Hosea was called of the Lord to be a prophet. 
Apparently, Hosea spoke of Israel’s unfaithfulness 
before he experienced domestic tragedy of his own. 
In obedience to the will of God, Hosea married 
Gomer. The marriage seems to have been a “happy 
fellowship until it was ruined by the outbreak of 
Gomer's harlot spirit.” 


As Hosea reflected on his tragic domestic ex- 
perience he could ‘recognize in it a type of the 
Lord’s broken fellowship with His bride Israel.” 
It is believed that Hosea and Gomer separated and 
that he dismissed her. Yet, he still loved her. He 
felt incomplete without her. Though Gomer had 
been faithless and was not worthy of his love, 
Hosea could not discontinue loving her. In sub- 
stance God seems to have said to Hosea: “‘Continue 
loving, thou art allowed to love Gomer, thou must 
love her—so do J, the Lord, love Israel.” 


Hosea was “constrained even against his own 
judgment to restore the old marriage relationship,” 
though to redeem Gomer he must discipline her. 
“If Hosea under the compulsion of love was con- 
strained to redeem his erring wife, how much more 
must the Lord yearn to restore His erring people 
to the old covenant relationship.” 


Gomer did not deserve Hosea’s merciful treat- 
ment. Nor did Israel merit the mercy and the love 
of God. Israel’s redemption from sin and shame 
was an act of God’s grace and of His “love that 
would not let His faithless people go.” 


Israel and all other sinful nations and men 
deserve God’s condemnation and destruction, but 
in His infinite love He has provided redemption 
in Christ His only begotten Son, who died on the 
cross, that ‘‘whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 


We are indebted to Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips 
for his scholarly Exposition in the “Interpreters 
Bible’—Volume VI—(pages 593-95), in which 
he discusses helpfully the difference between divine 
love and human love. 


Says Dr. Phillips: “There is a great difference 
between divine love and human love. Hosea dis- 
covered it; Christ revealed it; the Church must 
preach it. The difference is seen when we recall 
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that in | See h 


1 
and we use a we have only one word for love 


say: “I love my for all objects. Thus we might 
God.” In Greek, yd,” “I love music,” “I love 
ferent words. Two of th€! there are three dif- 


is “Eros,” a word which nev@cern us now. One 


Testament, though constantly “€urs in the New 
Greek. The other is Agape, a word y,in_ classical 
used in classical Greek but is used 2,is never 
clusively in the New Testament. * ex- 


In classical Greek if one should say, “I love 
you,” he would use the word Eros, designating the 
love of natural affection, human love. But in the 
New Testament if one should say, “I love you,” 
he would use the word Agape, symbol of divine 
love. It is the divine love that Hosea discovered 
and Christ made known. ‘“‘Human love, Eros, is 
evoked by something loveable in the object loved.” 
‘Divine love is evoked without any merit in the 
loved object.” 


“Christ gave His life to reveal and amplify 
Agape love—not Eros, human love. The love of 
the Cross, Agape love, was not to those who 
merited or deserved it.” “ But God commendeth 


His love toward us in that while we were yet 


sinners Christ died for us.” Romans 5:7, 8. 


“Hosea was the first to discover that the divine 
love goes out to us not because we are worthy of 
it, but because God is love, so that when we say 
that God loves man, we are not told what man 
is like, but what God is like. And this is the 
message which Christ, who died on the Cross, 
proclaims.” 


In Luke 6:27, we read Christ’s words: “Love 


your enemies.” 


But says someone: “I cannot do that. I can see 
nothing lovable in my enemies. There is nothing 
in them to evoke my Eros love.” 


“But to love one’s enemies is not impossible 
with divine Agape love. In this love there is 
nothing sentimental. Divine love is understanding, 
redeeming, creative. It is a fixed disposition of 
resolute good will.” Agape love is compassionate 
“persistence of good will in Christ.” 


Christ does not demand that we “resolve to 
like everybody, but rather that we act in good will . 
ite = toward those we like and those we do 
not like.” 


In Luke 2:14, we read the precious words: “On 
earth peace, good will toward men.” In this war- 
torn world we cannot have “peace on earth” until 
the followers of Christ show the divine Agape love 
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to all men everywhere. 


dwelleth in God and God in him.” I John 4:16. 


d 
“If ye love them which love you, what rewarc 
have ye, more than others. Matt. 5:46, 47. BA 


cannot love our neighbors as 
Eros human love. Many of our neigh! 
evoke our human love. But we can ch i. a fixed 
our neighbors with Agape love ,o+a them and 
disposition of resolute g00d,? our hearts in anid 
all men, and the outgojcsion to them, 


ness, kindness and 
ve seeks not its own, takes no 


Our Agape “beareth all things,” “believeth all 
account Qopeth all things.” 
things 
With this love to our neighbors goes the hatred of 
our sins and their sins. We love their souls with 
a fixed disposition of resolute good will in Christ 
in spite of our sins and their sins. 


With all our heart we must try to love in all 
men what God loves in them with His infinite 
Agape love and to hate in them what He hates. 
The night before Edith Cavell, the devoted English 
nurse, was put to death by the enemies of her 
country, she said, “Patriotism is not enough. I 
must not have in my heart any bitterness or hatred 
toward anyone.” 


Christian Agape love, the symbol of God’s love, 
must have no bitterness and no hatred toward any 
human being. 


With Agape love we are to “love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, with all our soul, and with 
all our mind and with all our strength” and to 
“love our neighbor as ourselves.” 


“He that dwelleth in love 


riNE LODGE HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
Black Mountain, N. C., near Montreat 


Children welcome. Playgrounds, wading creek, 
shady yards, excellent vacation center for Chris- 
tians. Special rates for June. Large and small 
cottages. 


Caroline A. Walbek, 1950 S.W. 27 Ave., Miami Fla. 
After May 20: Box 716, Black Mountain N. C. 
Phone 7461, Black Mountain 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from Page 13) 
Second Speaker: | 
Our first speaker has urged that differences 

in background be recognized before marriage 
and preferably before we become too seriously 
attached to a person. When the differences are 
recognized both boy and girl, or man and 
woman, must reach an agreement as to how to 
deal with them. This calls for a willingness on 
the part of both to compromise. There is no 
set way of working out these problems, because 
no two couples will find the same solution sat- 
isfactory. If it is found that the differences are 
too great and too numerous to be compromised, 
then it is good to know about them before it 
is too late. 


Some marriages and friendships have suc- 
ceeded beautifully in spite of serious differences 
in many areas, but wherever they have suc- 
ceeded it was when the couples had their eyes 
wide open to the differences, and when they 
WORKED hard at resolving them. As we ob- 
served last week, a common faith in Christ is 
a strong stabilizer for any marriage, and the 
strong foundation on which every home should. 
be built. 


NEWS 


CHURCHES 


The Vacation Fund 


The Vacation Fund is made up each year 
from voluntary contributions by Presbyterians 
and Presbyterian Church organizations. The 
Fund has no place in the budget and has never 
asked to be included. It results entirely from 
gifts of persons who desire to help provide 
some periods of rest and inspiration to a con- 
siderable number of our ministers whose regu- 
lar income would hardly permit them to spend 
a week at Montreat, Massanetta Springs or Mo- 
Ranch. 


Attention is called to this now because sum- 
mer is approaching and the Vacation Fund 
treasury is about empty. A list is being made 
of those who might well be helped to get away 
for short periods in July or August. The num- 
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ber who can be assisted will depend upon the 
contributions received for this purpose in the 
next few weeks. No minister applies to the 
Fund and no one knows he is to be helped until 
notice is sent to him. Of course, this should 
be done as early as possible if his plans are to 
be made and reservations obtained at one of 
the conference centers. Hence the need for 
prompt response from those who plan to help. 
The Fund does not make promises until the 
money is in hand. 


Any person who desires to have a part in this 
quiet ministry of helpfulness is asked to send 
his contribution to Mrs. Ira D. Holt, Treasurer, 
Box 358, Montreat, North Carolina. The re- 
sponse to this request will determine how many 
ministers can be helped during the coming va- 
cation and conference period. 
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The General Fund and 
Interchurch Agencies 
Statement of Receipts 


Jan. 16 - Mar. 30, 1957 


The General Fund Agencies 
BUDGET for 1957 $893,259.00 
Receipts to date 80,001.15 


Percentage of annual budget : 
received to date 8.96% 


Balance needed for the year $813,247.85 
Interchurch Agencies 
Budget for 1957 $23,595.00 
Receipts to date 2,472.10 
Percentage of Annual Budget 
received to date 10.48% 
Balance needed for the year 


$21,122.90 


Standing Committee Chairmen— 


1957 General Assembly 


Bills and Overtures — Rev. William Logan, 
pastor, University Presbyterian Church, 
Austin, Texas. } 


Judicial Business — Judge MacSwinford, layman 
from Cynthiana, Ky. 


Office of the General Assembly — Rev. R. L. 
St. Clair, pastor, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Staunton, Va. 


The General Council — Rev. James E. Cousar, 
pastor, Independent Presbyterian Church, 
Savannah, Ga. | 


World Missions — Rev. James L. Fowle, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Church Extension — Rev. Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


Christian Education — Rev. Harry G. Goody- 
koontz, Professor of Religious Education at 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Annuities and Relief — Mr. Julian B. Fenner, 
layman from Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


Women’s Work — Rev. J. P. F. Stevenson, pas- 
tor, First Presbyterian Church, Clarksdale, Miss. 


Interchurch Relations — Rev. Joseph M. Gar- 
rison, pastor, Church of the Covenant, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Christian Relations — Colonel Francis Pickens 
Miller, layman from Charlottesville, Va. 


The Minister and His Work — Rev. C. New- 
man Faulconer, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Greenville, S. C. 
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Presbyterian Survey — Dr. Milton Carothers, 
layman from Florida State University. 


Christianity and Health — Rev. C. D. Wardlaw, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Lake 
Charles, La. 


Stillman College 


The naming of three major buildings on the 
campus of Stillman College was accomplished at a 
semi-annual meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


_ The beautiful new women’s dormitory which was 

the first construction project of $1,000,000 in 
funds from the 1953 Presbyterian Negro Work 
Campaign, was given the name of Geneva Hall 
taken from the Swiss cradle of Presbyterianism. 


The men’s dormitory, which had a modern annex 
provided by the Negro Work Campaign, was named 
John Knox Hall after one of the the great founding 
fathers of our Church. 


The building housing the dining room and student 
center, which was completely modernized from the 
Negro Work Campaign Funds, was named Student 
Union. This building serves as the central gather- 
ing point for all of the campus life of the College. 


Other major buildings making up the new campus 
at Stillman College had been previously named. 
The beautiful new library is called the William 
Henry Sheppard Library in memory of the illus- 
trious alumnus of Stillman who served our Church 
with Samuel Lapsley as a pioneer missionary to the 
Congo and explorer in Africa. For his distinguished 
service he was awarded by the British government 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society. 


Birthright Building is the auditorium-gymnasium 
and is named in honor of Charles H. Birthright and 
his wife, Bettie, who were ex-slaves. They be- 
queathed two fine Missouri cotton farms to Still- 
man and this now forms a valuable portion of 
the income producing endowment of the College. 


Older campus buildings are a women’s dormitory, 
Winsborough Building, which bears the name of 
Mrs. Hallie Winsborough who founded the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, now the Women of the Church (Pres- 
byterian). 


Snedecor Hall, the science building, is named for 
Dr. J. G. Snedecor and his wife, Emily Estes 
Snedecor, both’of whom were devoted and heroic 
laborers for Stillman and our Church for years. 


A new campus proudly stands where an old run- 
down Stillman once existed. The rally of Presby- 
terians to the call for help through the Negro 
Work Campaign, and through the General Fund 
where Stillman receives its church support, is re- 
sponsible for this advance into something of which 
our entire Church can justly be proud! 


AUTHORS WANTED 
N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
SJ—i’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3lst St., New 
York 1. 
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GEORGIA 
Decatur — Students, alumnae, and friends of 
Agnes Scott College in Decatur honored at a lunch- 
eon the last week of March Dr. Samuel Gerry 


Stukes who will retire in June after more than 40 | 


years at the college. 

The guest of honor was taken by surprise when 
the students put on a “This Is Your Life” skit for 
him, and when he was given a new automobile. 


Dr. Stukes said of the surprise party in his 
honor, “I am completely stunned by all of it— 
and profoundly grateful.”’ 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bay St. Louis—On Sunday, March 31, 1957, the 
First Presbyterian Church of this city was or- 
ganized. The Commission appointed by Meridian 
Presbytery for the purpose, was composed as fol- 
lows: Ministers—L. A. Beckman Jr., Superintendent 
of Home Missions; Morton H. Smith, Prof. of Bible 
in Belhaven College, Jackson; G. Thomas Preer, 
Minister to Students, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg; H. Edward Morren, Pastor at Poplar- 
ville, and Supply at Bay St. Louis; and Ruling 
Elders, W. L. Rigby, H. R. Barber, D. A. Mce- 
Candliss, all of First Church, Gulfport. 


Service was held at 11 A.M. Mr. Beckman, as 
Chairman, presided. Rev. Mr. Smith, who is present 
Moderator of Presbytery, preached a very helpful 
and appropriate sermon. There were thirty charter 
members received into the organization. 


The officers elected to serve the congregation 
are: Ruling Elders—C. L. Reab, W. P. McCutchon, 
T. T. Reboul Jr., Dr. W. C. Russo; and Deacons— 
P. S. Finn Jr., W. G. Wingo, C. G. Schaefer, and 
Earl F. Gates. : 


The Church was started as a preaching mission 
in a home by Mr. Beckman. Later a house and lot 
was purchased by the Home Mission Committee, 
and the house used for services. They will continue 
to hold services and Sunday School there until a 
house of worship can be erected. 

It is interesting to note that this is the first 
Presbyterian Church to be established in Hancock 
County. And it is the eighth new church to be 
organized in Meridian Presbytery in the past nine 
years. 


Jackson — Miss Rosemary Thompson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Thompson of Ackerman, 
Mississippi, has been elected president of the Bel- 
haven College Christian Association for the 1957-58 
schoal year. 

N ewly elected president of Belhaven student 
body is Miss Mary Elizabeth Richardson, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. John R. Richardson of Atlanta, 
Ga. Dr. Richardson is pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Atlanta. 


NEW YORK 


New York — Confederate General Thomas J. 
(“Stonewall’’) Jackson, who was a deacon at the 
Lexington, Va. Presbyterian Church, will be hon- 
ored on May 19 when a memorial of Jackson will 


be entered in New York University’s Hall of. 


Fame. 


The southern Presbyterian leader will take his 
stand beside a number of other great Americans 
honored by placement in the institution’s Hall of 
Fame since it began in 1900. Additions are en- 
tered every five years. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—During 1956, the W. H. Belk fund 
gave $231.00 in awards for perfect recitation of 
the Catechisms of our Church. 


One dollar each was given to 205 who recited 
“An Introduction to the Shorter Catechism”; and 
13 recited the Shorter Catechism and received an 
award of $2.00 each. 


The largest number of awards made to a single 
group went to 13 young people of the Williamsburg 
Presbyterian Church in Kingstree, S. C., as reported 
by Miss Wista McElveen, director of Christian 
education. Twelve of these awards were for the 
Child’s Catechism, and the one was for the Shorter. 


The second largest class, of ten, was reported 
by the Rev. Charles L. Mitchell, pastor of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church of Fay- 
etteville, Tenn. 


The late Dr. Belk believed firmly in the value 
of learning the Catechism. He said, “It is Cal- 
vinism, and Calvinism builds character.” The 
Estate continues to give awards in keeping with 
his practice of encouraging young people to memo- 
rize the Catechisms. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston—Directors of Christian Education of 
the Synod of South Carolina held their annual 
a 2-4 at Camp Fellowship near Green- 
wood, 


Some of the special events of the retreat at the 
lakeside camp site were: a session for exchange 
of ideas; Bible study; a Kodacrome devotional, 
“Carolina Cavalcade’, by the Rev. C. Newman 
Faulconer of the. First Presbyterian Church of 
Greenville, S. C.; a study by the Rev. B. Frank 
Hall of the Pearsall Memorial Presbyterian Church 
of Wilmington, N. C.; a talk on “How to keep 
your church healthy and your members happy’”’, 
by Mr. Faulconer; and installation of officers. 


The synod includes about 30 directors of Chris- 


-tian education. 


TENNESSEE 


Columbia—dZion Church will have its sesquicen- 
tennial celebration during the entire month of 
June, 1957, with Rev. James English Cousar, Jr., | 
D.D., of the Independent Presbyterian Church of 
Savannah, Georgia,, to preach the inspirational 
sermon on June 30. During all the month of June, 
Zion Church will be open to visitors. Guides will 
explain points of interest. On Saturday, June 29, 
a pageant will be presented showing the continuing 
witness of Zion which has served Christ and com- 
munity for 150 years. 


On the Sesquicentennial Committee are Rev. 
W. M. Ford, Pastor, Harry E. Dixon, Mrs. Louisa 
Goode Fulton, Gad F. Armstrong, Mrs. Willis 
Armstrong, Mrs. Ed McIver, Mrs. Robert Arm- 
strong, and David Franklin Fulton. 


The dates for the special services on June 29-30 
is a change from the time originally announced. 
Those planning to come to Zion will please note 
the corrected date. 


and Mrs. J. R. Hollandsworth of 
our Mexico Mission announce the arrival of a son, 
David Reid, in Morelia on February 13. 


The Hollandsworths first went to the field in the 
fall of 1955. They serve in the — work 
of the Mexico Mission. 
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TEXAS 


Austin — Dr. Eugene McDanald of John Sealy 
Hospital, and the Titus Harris Clinic, Galveston, 
Texas, is the new staff psychiatrist at Austin Semi- 
nary. Dr. McDanald succeeds Dr. William B. 
Adamson who began the program of psychiatric 
counseling last year. Dr. Adamson has accepted a 
position in Pennsylvania. 


Under the direction of clinical psychologist Dr. 
Carl F. Hereford of the Austin Guidance Center, 
all entering students are required to take com- 
prehensive psychological tests. After Dr. Hereford 
checks and evaluates these tests, he passes them 
on to Dr. McDanald who then holds a persona! 
conference with each student. Dr. McDanald has 
additional visits throughout the year with those 
students who may need or desire further con 
sultation. All of the seminary students are given 
an opportunity to confer with Dr. McDanald. 


According to President David L. Stitt, this serv- 
ice aims at enabling the student to understand 
himself more completely thereby to better under- 
stand the many people he is likely to meet during 
his ministry. 


“Having realistic attitudes toward human be- 
havior makes a minister more effective in helping 
his congregation when problems occur,” said Dr. 
Stitt. 3 


VIRGINIA 


Staunton—Dr. Samuel Reid Spencer, Jr., 37- 
year-old former dean of students at Davidson Col- 
lege in North Carolina, has been named president 
of Mary Baldwin College, Presbyterian affiliated 
college, in Virginia. 


Dr. Spencer’s acceptance was announced by 
Edmund D. Campbell, Washington attorney, and 
president of the-Mary Baldwin Board of Trustees. 
He begins his duties August 1. 


Dr. Spencer earlier served as assistant to former 
Davidson president, Dr. John R. Cunningham. 


BOOK § 


THIS IS THE DAY. Nell Warren Outlaw. Zon- 
dervan. $2.50. 


Crowded full and brimming over with its wealth 
of discerning insights into Christian living, this 
thoroughly stimulating volume conveys to us many 
great devotional thoughts on the special days in 
the year. 


Books can have a mighty influence for good or 
evil. They have the capacity to guide or misguide. 
Here is a book that guides us safely and steers us 
in the right direction. Mrs. Outlaw is a great 
Christian as well as a gifted writer. Her counsel 
is sane and trustworthy. 


The 25 chapters in this volume cover all of the 
days that receive national recognition or those of 
special personal significance. Her primary pur- 
pose, however, is to show that every day is the 
Lord’s and can be made to count for Him. She 
counsels, ‘“‘Every day is the Lord’s day. For that 
reason alone it should be a time of rejoicing. He 
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is at the helm. He made the day. He, if allowed, 
will see it through to a victorious culmination.” 


The day that merits first place in our thinking, 
says Mrs. Outlaw, is the Lord’s day. ‘‘Always,” 
she remarks, “it holds first place in each week, 
and how blessed are mortals to have it as a day of 
preparation for the following six.”’ 


Illustrating the fact that God will have His 
own, either given in glad obedience to His will or 
taken as His just due, she cites an experience that 
occurred during World War II in England. She 
tells of an English minister who said to the Eng- 
lish people that their desperate condition was due 
to the disregard of the Lord’s day. He told his 
congregation, says Mrs. Outlaw, “that they had 
used this sacred day to throng the beaches in 


search of pleasure and now at all times those 


beaches were bare because of the fear of bombs. 
They had used their autos for fun-mad Sunday 
trips; now there was no fuel. They had ignored 
the bells calling them to worship; now the bells 
were silent. They had left their beautiful churches 
empty; now many of them were in ruins. They 
had held back money which should have gladly 
been laid on the altar on the Lord’s Day; now that 
money had to go for extra taxes and the high cost 
of living. They had held back from the Heavenly 
Father His rightful service; now they were con- 
scripted for all forms of military service and 
defense. They had refused to give joyfully of 
themselves in worship and work for the Lord and, 
like many other nations before them, were learning 
the hard way.” 


Then Mrs. Outlaw applies this principle to our- 
selves. “It would seem that America would be 
able to read the handwriting upon the wall and 
take stock before it is too late. The pages of his- 
tory constantly reveal that no nation has ignored 
God’s Day and ultimately survived. Will this 
beloved land be forced to have a severe jolt in 
order to reawaken to its divine obligation and 
privilege? 


“There was a day when Bible-school teachers 
dreaded the rainy Sunday because it kept pupils 
at home. Today they have every reason to dread 
the pleasant one because it sends forth upon the 
highway hundreds who should be in God’s House 
worshipping and serving Him. Wake up, beloved 
land! Give His day its rightful place before it is 
too late and America is weighed and found 
wanting!” 

This volume should make a wide appeal as it 
carries -a vital message to every age and every 
major occasion in life. It speaks to the romantic 
on “Valentine’s Day’. It speaks to the disconsolate 
on “The Dark Day”. It speaks to mothers on 
‘‘Mother’s Day’. It speaks to children on “Back- 
to-School Day’’. It speaks to the Christian believer 
on “Today”? reminding him “that nothing can come 
into the life of the believer which does not first 
pass through the will of God.” 


In the publication of “For These Days” the 
author of ‘‘Voiceless Lips” and “For Love for Life’”’ 
has sustained her reputation as a writer of remark- 
able versatility and an authority on the inner 
life of the Christian. Mrs. Outlaw has brought 
to this book the warmth of her consecrated life and 
the finished product is a means of grace to the 


thoughtful reader. 
John R. Richardson 


Recommend The Journal To Friends 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS AMERICA. Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy. Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 


To Dr. Kennedy, the youngest bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church, true Americanism is a spiritual qual- 
ity based on faith in God and Christ. America’s 


strength lies in its faith; its weakness, in its ma- 


terial resources apart from faith. 
The book is in three divisions: I, eieilons ; 


II, Designations; and III, Demands. The delusions | 
are “The Myth ‘of the Superman”, “The Delusion * 


of Power’ and “The Mass Mind’’. In the second 
section, he describes the Christians as Pilgrims, 
Priests, Prophets, Pioneers, Pastors, and Perfec- 
tionists. The Demands in the third section are 
“To Become”, “To Bring Forth’, and “To Ad- 
vance.”’ 


The style is lucid, thought-provoking, and in- 
spiring. The illustrations are appropriate and im- 
pressive. The presentation is more experimental 
than theological, and indicates a widespread knowl- 
edge of human nature and world events, flowing 
from a great mind and heart. One is sometimes 
confused by suggestions of a broad inclusivism as 
to what constitutes real Christianity and many 
will differ as to some of his applications, particu- 
larly as to the race issue, where he holds that our 
very survival depends on prompt desegregation; but 
altogether the book points out the weaknesses and 
dangers confronting America and the true Chris- 
tian qualities and character needed to overcome 


them. 
V.W.P. 


THE UNFOLDING OF THE AGES, Paul R. 
Alderman, Jr. Zondervan Publishing House. $2.00. 


A series of studies in prophecy, arranged for 
Bible classes with outlines, Scripture references, 
and clear expositions. The author holds the pre- 
millennial, pre-tribulation rapture interpretation 
that was taught by such teachers of prophecy as 
A. C. Gaebelein, Jas. M. Gray, C. I. Scofield, A. T. 
Pierson, and R. A. Torrey. The book is especially 
valuable as a concise summary of the teachings 
of this great school, who formulated their interpre- 
tations mainly from the Scriptures alone, before 
the disasters of World Wars I and II practically 
silenced post-millennialism and brought into promi- 
nence a milliennialism and mid- and post-tribula- 


lations. 
V.W.P. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. Billy Graham. 


‘Zondervan. $2.00. 


The seven deadly sins with which this book deals 
am®. pride, anger, envy, impurity, gluttony, avarice, 


“and slothfulness. In the Sixth Century Pope Greg- 


ory the Great categorized these seven sins as 
deadly. Since that time a number have preached 
a series of sermons on them. 


The author brings these seven sins before us 
in the light. of the Bible and exposes them before 
our eyes. Graham believes that during the last few 
years we have been putting a deceptive label on 
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sin. He Says, “We've called it ‘error,’ ‘negative 
action’ and ‘inerrant fault.’ But it is high time 
that we put a poison label back on the poison bot- 
tle and not be afraid to be as plain as the Bible 
is about the tragic consequences of sin.’ 


The best feature of these simple messages is 
that they not-oniy expose sin but show that there 
is a cure for it. At all times Graham lets us 
see that where “sin did abound grace does much 
meré abound.”’ 


Here is a volume that should be circulated and 
those who read it can do so with profit. It is a 
pleasure to commend this volume to our readers. 


THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. 
Ralph G. Turnbull. Baker Book House. $1.50. 


Christ’s words from the cross have eternal rele- 
vance. This fact will come to mind with striking 
clarity as we read Dr. Turnbull’s messages on these 
utterances. The author’s aim is to expound these 
words with reverence and devotion. Anyone who 
is looking for a fresh approach to these timeless 
messages will appreciate this volume. 

—J.R.R. 


UNDER THE STUDY LAMP. ‘William Crowe, 
Sr. Brannon Printing Co. $1.00. 


Friends of Dr. Crowe know that when he takes 
up his pen to express himself he has something 
valuable to communicate. And this communication, 
as Matthew Arnold would say, is always in the 
grand style. Dr. Crowe is a master of the English 
language and has the ability to impart great truths 
with remarkable charm and lucidity. 


This slender volume is described by the author 
as “A Melange of Meditations.” They began to 
reach the public about twelve years ago through 
the medium of the Talladega News. These pithy 
messages grew in popularity and today they are 
published in 34 newspapers embracing a potential 
readership of 276,000 persons. 


A passage of Scripture is selected as the basis 


for each meditation. A striking subject is given, 


followed by the overflow of a vigorous mind and 
a great soul. 


Dr. Crowe is perhaps our oldest living preacher 
in the active pastorate today. He is still going 
strong and preaching with phenomenal power. In 
one of these messages Dr. Crowe observes, ‘‘As 
long as one dreams of something that he can do 
tomorrow, whether the undertaking be large or 
small, he may be assured that he is holding his 
own with God, with his fellowmen, and with the 
passing years.” It is not difficult to detect an 
autobiographical aroma in this sentence. 


“They shall bring forth fruit in old age,” said © 


the Psalmist. This promise is validated in this 
“Melange of Meditations,’”’ produced ‘‘Under the 
Study Lamp.” 
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